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EDITORIALS 


NCA ON GUARD —Having disposed of one 
Kennedy Labor Bill, the 
Senate now turns its attention to another of more 
immediate interest to the canning and freezing 
industry. The reference, of course, is to the hearings 
by a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (of which Senator 
Kennedy is chairman) starting May 5, on the 
Kennedy Bill S-1046. The Bill would increase the 
statutory minimum wage to $1.25, extend coverage 
to an estimated 7.6 million additional workers, and 
except for the “area of production” exemption, re- 
move existing canning exemptions from the law. 


There is no need here to point out the tremendous 
importance of this measure to the industry. It should 
be comforting, however, to know of the professional 
manner in which the National Canners Association 
has drawn up its line of defense in forming the basis 
for industry opposition to the elimination of these 
exemptions. Success in this one instance alone would 
more than cover an individual canner’s dues for 
many years to come. 


Several weeks ago the Association’s Legislative 
Committee convened at headquarters in Washington 
to lay plans for the Association’s opposition to any 
change in existing exemptions, a review of which is 
in order here. 


(1) Section 7(c), the 14-week exemption from the 
overtime requirements of the Act for employees in 
any place of employment where “an employer is 
engaged in the first processing of, or in canning or 
packing, perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or vege- 
tables.” 


(2) Section 7(b) (3), the 14-week overtime ex- 
emption of up to 12 hours a day, or up to 56 hours a 
week, for employees employed “in an industry found 
by the Administrator to be of seasonal nature”, 
which includes the “canning of perishable or sea- 
sonal fresh fruits and vegetables”. 


(3) Section 13 (b) (4), the overtime exemption 
fc “any employee employed in the canning of any 
k.ad of fish, shellfish or other aquatic forms of ani- 
mal or vegetable life, or any byproduct thereof.” 


BASIS OF OPPOSITION—Some measure of the 
integrity of the Committee and the value of Associa- 
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tion effort will be found in the following seven points 
established by the committee as the basis of industry 
opposition, and which so eloquently justify that 
position: 


(1) The overtime provisions of the FLSA are 
designed to spread employment by requiring penalty 
overtime payment for hours worked in excess of 40 
hours a week. 


(2) The canning industry is composed of a large 
number of competing producers of varying output 
scattered over a large area with highly varying 
weather and harvesting conditions. 


(3) Canning operations are conducted on a highly 
seasonal basis, and each season is usually of short 
duration. 


(4) Since the forces of nature control the flow of 
the raw product to the cannery, the number of hours 
per day or per week that must be worked in any can- 
ning plant during the peak of the season will fluctu- 
ate widely, and will always depend on weather condi- 


tions and the amount of raw product reaching the 


canning plant. 


(5) There is typically a serious temporary short- 
age of available cannery manpower during the active 
season. Many canning plants are located in small 
towns in rural areas where additional labor is not 
readily available. The overtime hours vary, and are 
not sufficient.to attract enough labor to operate a 
regular second shift. 


(6) Because natural and seasonal factors will 
vary from region to region, and even from county to 
county, some canneries necessarily must work many 
more additional hours than others. If canners were 
obligated to pay penalty overtime, their costs would 
vary with these natural factors. Thus, although a 
basic purpose of the FLSA is to prevent discrimina- 
tion arising from different labor costs, the effect of 
removing the canning exemptions would be to foster 
such discrimination. 


(7) Both producers and consumers would suffer 
from an elimination of the canning exemptions, for 
prices would rise, all raw produce might not be used, 
and peak quality could not be maintained. 
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WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Care Of 
Filled Cans 


“Warehouse care of filled cans is a 
highly important part of cannery opera- 
tions as the filled can has reached its 
highest investment cost at this time,” 
stated Dr. Rees B. Davis, food technolo- 
gist of Continental Can’s Metal R & D 
Department, at the Pennsylvania Can- 
ner’s Workshop held recently in Boiling 
Springs. 


In discussing warehouse care of filled 
cans, Dr. Davis stated that “temperature 
was probably the one most important 
item: the higher the warehouse tempera- 
ture, the faster the rate of internal 
corrosion.” 


He further emphasized the desirability 
of maintaining constant storage tempera- 
tures below 75° F. with adequate ventila- 
tion to prevent early development of 
hydrogen springers or perforations, and 
to avoid fluctuating temperatures to pre- 
vent external rusting caused by sweating 
or condensation of moisture on the cans. 
Since sweating usually develops with 
sudden increases in temperature or 
humidity, Dr. Davis recommends avoid- 
ing “opening warehouse doors to outside 
air on a warm, humid day; shipping cold 
eans into warm areas; and transfer of 
steam laden air to warehouses adjacent 
to processing areas.” 


He pointed out that “proper heating, 
air circulation and ventilation around the 
stacks, and suitable temperature control 
will do much toward reducing external 
rusting due to sweating.” And finally, 
“that it should be standard operating 
procedure to make periodic checks once a 
week or oftener of all blocks of ware- 
housed merchandise to make sure that 


they are remaining in good condition. A 
frequent quick close check of a few cases 
on the outside of a stack is a good guide 
as to whether or not the warehousing 
conditions are keeping cased goods in tip- 
top condition.” 


RELATED FACTORS 


Dr. Davis discussed some of the practi- 
cal principles of good warehouse care and 
related factors which, when practiced, 
will assure optimum warehouse life of 
packed cans until they are enroute to the 
ultimate consumer. 


He pointed out that “optimum ware- 
house life of filled cans is governed both 
by internal and external corrosion and is 
thus dependent upon not only good stor- 
age of the cased goods or bright stacks, 
but also upon product and container 
handling during the preparation, closing 
and cooling operations before casing.” 


Among the many packaging variables 
reviewed by Dr. Davis, to which short 
shelf life may be attributed, were such 
corrosion promoters as small amounts of 
some spray residues and traces of metal 
pick-up from preparation equipment; 
over and under filling; inadequate air re- 
moval; and improper retorting and cool- 
ing operations. 


To counteract these he recommends 
“strict .adherence to timing of spray 
schedules followed by adequate washing 
of the raw product; elimination of con- 
taminating equipment materials, proper 
filling to attain a reasonable headspace 
volume; adequate air removal; and close 
and careful adherence to recommended 


processing times and temperatures fol- 
lowed by good can cooling practices, 
Throughout all operations, rough hand. 
ling should definitely be avoided. Short 
shelf life caused by overlooking any of 
these prewarehousing factors can very 
often cost money in the warehousing 
operation. 


Dr. Davis stated further that “many 
canners use corrosion inhibitors in cool- 
ing water to give added protection 
against exterior rusting of cans.” But, 
he cautioned canners “not to consider 
corrosion inhibitors as a ‘cure-all’ for 
every problem, as they will not afford 
adequate protection when poor ware- 
housing conditions exist.” 


“Careful attention in the warehouse, 
and in the canning and can handling 
operations, to the principles and practices 
discussed,” he stated, “will help to pro- 
tect the filled can investment wisely.” 


ROGERS HEADS NEW 
ASGROW PROGRAM 


The formal establishment of an agro- 
nomic crops division in the Asgrow 
Breeding and Research Dept. has been 
announced by A. Bryan Clark, Associated 
Seed Growers, president. The director of 
this new program is Dr. John S. Rogers, 
who comes to Asgrow with a remarkable 
record of achievement in this field. As a 
plant breeder, and later as head of the 
agronomy department at Texas A & M, 
Dr. Rogers has won nationwide recogni- 
tion for his work in developing a series of 
adapted corn hybrids for Texas and the 
Southwest. 


Working with him is Paul Mebane, the 
manager of the Asgrow Southern Breed- 
ing Station, and Mr. Mebane’s assistant, 
Quinton Raab. Paul Mebane comes from 
a family famous for its development of 
improved strains of cotton and has been 
a plant breeder nearly all his life, work- 
ing with his father while still a boy. He 
graduated from Texas A & M in agron- 
omy in 1939 and has played a leading 
part in Asgrow’s development and eval- 
uation work in hybrid corn and hybrid 
sorghum. Quinton Raab also is a grad- 
uate of Texas A & M and did research 
work there with John Rogers, receiving 
his M.S. in agronomy in 1957. 


Architect’s drawing of Crown Cork & Seal Company’s new $7 
million can and crown manufacturing plant, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The drawing shows how the initial section of the new $7 
million plant to be erected on a 40-acre tract located at the inter- 
section of old U. S. Highway Route 41 and Browns Mill Road will 
appear upon completion. The plant will be an approximate 250,000 

, square feet, one-story steel and masonry structure. Manufactur- 
ing facilities will occupy 225,000 square feet while the remainder 
will be devoted to completely air conditioned administrative 
offices, cafeteria, engineering and technical services departments. 
Ground has already been broken, and completion of the plant is 
scheduled for the fourth quarter of 1959. 
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‘PIGGY-BACK-PAK’ is a combination 
two-part container, metal and paper, de- 
signed to merchandise ‘“go-together” 
foods and help save steps in shopping. 
The dual unit, developed by American 
Can Company, consists of a sealed sani- 
tary type metal can (top) that snaps in- 
to a special recess in Canco’s string- 
opening biscuit dough container. 


CONVENIENT 
“PIGGY-BACK-PAK”’ 
INTRODUCED BY CANCO 
DIVISION 


A combination metal-paper “piggy- 
back-pak,” designed to merchandise “go- 
together” foods and help further the 
convenience of supermarket shopping, 
has been developed by American Can 
Company. 

The packaging innovation was unveiled 
at the 28th National Packaging Exposi- 
tion in International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, April 13-17, 1959. 

Developed by the company’s Canco 
Division, the new container “actually is 
two containers that snap together,” said 
F. B. Newcomb, vice president in charge 


NEW PRODUCTS 


PACKAGES 


of the division’s commercial development. 


“Half the package is our new string- 
opening biscuit dough container that has 
a paper body and metal ends,’”’ Newcomb 
said. “The other half is a sealed, sanitary 
type metal can with a special end that 
snaps into a recessed end on the paper 
container.” 


The string-opening container “opens 
more easily than any previous package 
of its type and entirely eliminates 
damage to the biscuits as a result of the 
opening operation. By pulling the string, 
the housewife opens the spiral body of 
the container in a single zipper-like 
motion,” Newcomb explained. 


Though developed for the packaging of 
biscuit dough, the string-opening con- 
tainer, in combination with the snapped- 
tight metal can, is expected to help open 
new areas of both food and non-food mer- 
chandising. For example, pizza dough, 
spaghetti or biscuits can be packed in the 
string-opening container, while items 
such as pizza-topping, tomato sauce or 
creamed chicken can be packed in the 
accompanying “piggyback” metal can. 


In fact, it was pointed out, any combi- 
nation of a dry or moist product can be 
packed with a liquid product, giving 
packers dozens of possible combinations 
for marketing their commodities. 

Diameter of the new container is 2% 
inches. Overall length is 9% inches; the 
string-opening container has a foil label, 
while the “piggyback” portion may be 
either paper-labeled or lithographed. 


ReddiMaid 


A glittering gold foil label provided an 
important assist for Cherry Growers, 
Inc., of Traverse City, Michigan, in the 
successful introduction of its Reddi-Maid 
Jellied Cherry Sauce. The label, encire- 
ling a one-pound #300 can, was designed 
and manufactured by the Flexible Pack- 
aging Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany. Clete Bowers, sales manager for 
Cherry Growers, Inc., reporting on the 
label’s effectiveness stated: “We have 
received many comments and nothing but 
compliments on this label. While all 
might agree that the product is good, the 
label has been the difference between 
getting the product on the shelves or 
being turned down by retailers.” 


Armstrong Cork Company has ap- 
pointed new district managers for the 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland offices of 
the Glass and Closure Division. P. W. 
Triplett, manager of the Detroit District 
office since 1955, was promoted to the 
manager of the Chicago District office, 
replacing R. W. Mattern, who has been 
granted extensive sick leave. John H. 
McCrea, manager of the Cleveland office, 
becomes manager of the Detroit office, 
succeeding Mr. Triplett. H. Glenn Eshle- 
man, salesman in the New York District 
office, becomes district manager of the 
Cleveland office, succeeding Mr. McCrea. 
Other changes include the transfers of 
David D. Brackett from the Minneapolis 
office to the New York District office, and 
John S. Phillips from the Cincinnati Dis- 
trict office to Minneapolis. 


these roast turkey slices are one of four new aluminum boil- 
in-foil packaged entrees being introduced by Excelsior Quick 
Frosted Meat Products Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Other food 
items in the line include meat loaf, roast beef and gravy and 
Salisbury steak. The boil-in-foil pouch, developed by Reynolds 
Metals Company, offers greater vitamin and flavor retention, 
cooking and serving convenience. The foil bag is competitive 


with bags made of film specifications. 
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Burnham & Moirill Portland, 
Maine are now packaging two of their 
quality food products — applesauce and 
corn relish—in new glass packages 
sealed with Twist caps. Delicious B & M 
MacIntosh Apple Sauce is made from 
Maine apples, following B & M’s own 
“Down East” recipe. It is packed in 15 
ounce capacity wide mouth glass jars. 
The new glass container for B & M Corn 
Relish is an 8 ounce round tapered jar 
which is “spot” foil labeled to best show 
the colorful appetite-whetting contents 
of the package. 


Glass containers and Twist caps by 
Anchor Hocking; and labels by Muirson 
Label Co., and the Foxon Company. 


Isker & Adajian has been formed in 
Chicago to succeed Pilgrim Advertising, 
Inc., specializing in food and food equip- 
ment advertising. The principals of the 
firm are Rohland A. Isker and Armen 
Adajian, nationally known specialists in 
the mass feeding market. Colonel Isker 
will be recognized by the industry for his 
services during World War II, when he 
served as commanding officer of the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Research La- 
boratory (now known as the Quarter- 
master Institute for the Armed Forces), 
where he was responsible for the develop- 
ment of all operational rations, including 
packaging and packing for domestic and 
overseas shipments. Mr. Adajian is a 
veteran in the advertising and art fields, 
and is co-author of the first published 
volume on meat canning. He served dur- 
ing the War in a number of capacities, 
including Army meat inspector in the 
Chicago Stock Yards, publications officer 
at the Quartermaster Technology Train- 
ing Command, and in public relations at 
the Quartermaster Subsistence Labora- 
tory. The new firm maintains offices at 
222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
accepted the following firms as members: 
C. L. Crabb Company, Atlanta, Georgia; 
F. F. Hearold Company, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Hitz-Riley Company, Narberth, 
Pennsylvania; Hunt Brokerage Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Morris E. 
Long Company, Lubbock, Texas; Bill 
Lyons Company, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Clifford M. Lytle & Company, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; McLin, Williams & Com- 


PROMOTION 


pany, Charlotte, North Carolina; Puerto 
Rico Brokerage Company, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; Ralph Frozen Food Corpor- 
ation, Syracuse, New York; Southern 
Brokerage Company, Jacksonville, Flori- 
da; Tarpley-Shearer Company, Dallas, 
Texas; Womack-Byrne Company of West 
Texas, Lubbock, Texas. 


ANNUAL 
COOKOUT 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


COOKOUT CHAMPIONSHIP — To 
focus consumer attention on outdoor bar- 
becue items, 11 of the nation’s leading 
grocery product’ manufacturers in June 
will launch the 1st Annual Cookout 
Championship, largest and most dramatic 
summertime promotion ever undertaken 
in the food industry. The pretty girls, 
wearing chefs’ caps, symbolize the com- 
panies participating in the Cookout 
Championship. The promotion has been 
designed “for men only” and will be sup- 
ported by a heavy schedule of consumer 
advertising, TV and radio commercial 
time, and point-of-sale material. Based 
on the recipes they submit, 25 winners 
will vie for national honors and a $10,000 
first prize at a grand championship 
“cook-off” sponsored by Kaiser quilted 
foil, next November at the Hawaiian 
Village Hotel in Honolulu. 


REAL CREAM 


al AY, 


An industry-wide trend towards packing 
pressurized whipped cream and whipped 
teppings in 16-ounce containers rather 
than the 12-ounce size is further evid- 
enced by these two new aerosol packages 
manufactured by Continental Can Com- 
pany for Borden’s and Super Whip Sales 
Company. 


Duffy-Mott Company has taken a leaf 
from the liquor industry book for vinegar 
promotion and is now packaging Mott’s 
Cider Vinegar and Mott’s White Vinegar 
n 28 ounce gift decanters. The product 
will sell at less than 29¢ retail. The de- 
cision was made after extensive tests, 
when they found that housewives placed 
a high value on the reuse potentials of 
the package. 


Snow Crop Promotion — Minute Maid 
Corporation and Seabrook Farms will co- 
operate in promoting the Snow Crop fruit 
and vegetable line, using special 1400 line 
double coupon Ads in 43 major markets 
during the week of May 11. Coupons will 
entitle consumers to discounts on Snow 
Crop fresh frozen orange, grapefruit, 
orange-grapefruit, or grape juice 
concentrates, and on frozen Snow Crop 
peas, lima beans, broccoli, and spinach. 
Separate 700 line single coupon Ads will 
appear in more than 50 other market 
areas, where juices and vegetables are 
being promoted separately. 


SUMMER SHOWBOAT 


Winner of a special award in the In-Store 
Display classification of the 9th Li‘ho- 
graphic Awards Competition is the theme 
poster for DEL MONTE’S Summer 
Showboat promotion. 

The Showboat display was first offere:| to 
the grocery trade June, 1958. The pro- 
motion will be repeated this year, (ali- 
fornia Packing Corp. reports. 
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Accuracy Is No Accident . . . Test after test throughout’ the 
country proves—you get the exact lean content you require 
with Lord Jeff Content Controlled Meat, ground or boneless. 


Lean Content Control gives you accurate Protein, Calorie 
and Moisture Content . . . insures bacteria count, freshness 
and availability .. . results in production savings for you. 


Our exclusive Content Control Process .. . combined with the 
unique advantages of our 60 below w/t / frozen method 
makes our record for accuracy and our guarantee possible. 


Guarantee: Test Lord Jeff Meat at any independent food 
laboratory. If lean content is not as specified by you, we will 
pay the laboratory fee and refund cost of meat returned. 


Don’t Take Our Word For It! Return the coupon and we will 
send, absolutely free, any percentage . . . 95% — 90% — 
85% — etc. lean content meat you request. 


please send me free samples of Lord Jeff 
—___% lean content meat. 8 


title 


company 


address 


city. zone___ state 


SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT COMPANY 


PHONE GArrison 7-0037 
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New 


Canners League of California will hold 


its 37th Annual Fruit and Vegetable 
Sample Cutting at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, January 7 and 8, 1960. 
The 56th Annual Meeting of the League 
will be held at the Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more, Santa Barbara, March 20, 21 and 
ee. 


Ohio Canners & Food Processors As- 
sociation has issued its new 1959 Mem- 
bership Directory. The new Directory has 
been enlarged to include personnel, prod- 
ucts, and other information about the 
members, and the names and addresses of 
Ohio representatives of associate mem- 
bers. 


Indiana Canners Association is spon- 
soring a breakfast for all members of the 
Congress from Indiana in Washington on 
May 21. The breakfast will be held at the 
time when the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Board will meet, and it is in- 
tended that the Indiana Canners position 
on pending legislative matters will be 
presented to the legislators at that time. 
Members of ICA who plan to be in Wash- 
ington on that date, and would like to 
attend, should notify ICA’s office. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby plant at 
Leipsic, Ohio, has become a member of 
‘the Ohio Canners & Food Processors 
Association. Stewart Baker is manager 
of the plant which manufactures tomato 
juice. 


Maine Canners & Freezers Association 
—John W. Gault, who recently succeeded 
F. Webster Browne as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Maine Canners & Freezers 
Association, has advised that the Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Meeting at 
the Colony, at Kennebunkport, Maine, 
June 16 and 17. Mr. Gault may be 
reached at P. O. Box 798, 184 Read Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


Dole Promotion—Beginning in June an 
outstanding advertising campaign will be 
launched for the 1959-1960 season by the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company. Use 
will be made of space in national maga- 
zines and Sunday supplements in the 
program developed by Foote, Cone & 
Belding, San Francisco, Calif., under the 
direction of Charles Cooner and Roy 
Peterson. 


Oconomowoc Canning Company, Ocon- 
omowoc, Wisconsin, after considerable 
testing and surveying, will pack Succo- 
tash, a combination of golden creamstyle 
corn and tiny lima beans this season. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. R. “Joe” Feeney, in- 
dustry travelers deluxe, send greetings 
from Japan, half way mark on their trip 
around the world. Joe, as every one 
knows, is vice president of Lansing B. 
Warner’s “Canners Exchange Sub- 
seribers”. Oddly enough the card, 
obviously written by Marie, mentions not 
a word about fire hazards. “We have been 
trying the native foods in the various 
countries; they have very little food pre- 
servation—believe Japan has progressed 
further in this respect than has the 
others — European countries excluded. 
Japan has good canned and frozen foods, 
and very good meat. Beef cattle here are 
fed special grain and beer, and massaged 
daily. Will tell you all about it in May in 
Washington, D. C. (NCA, CMSA, Forty 
Niner Board Meetings). 


Staley Merger—The managements of 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Illinois, and UBS Chemical Cor- 
poration of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
have agreed upon a merger of the two 
firms. The merger will require the ap- 
proval of stockholders of both companies 
and it is expected to be consummated this 
summer. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore can- 
ners, have announced the appointment of 
John N. Hunter, food broker, as the com- 
pany’s exclusive representative for their 
full line of canned vegetables in the 
Boston Metropolitan area. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany will exercise an option to purchase 
30 acres of land in Tampa’s Industrial 
Park, located in Hillsboro County, 
Florida, on which the company plans to 
construct a $3,500,000 glass manufactur- 
ing plant, which is scheduled to be put 
into operation during the first quarter of 
1960. The plant, which it is claimed will 
be the most modern container plant in the 
region, will cover 170,000 square feet, 
consisting of a furnace building, packing 
rooms, warehouses, office and mold shop, 
and will produce approximately 100 
million glass bottles annually of different 
types to serve the local Forida markets. 


P. J. Ritter Company—Ear] Whitacre, 
formerly vice president of Six O’Clock 
Foods, has been made assistant to presi- 
dent, William H. Ritter. The Ritter Com. 
pany, Bridgeton, New Jersey, recently 
acquired Brooks Foods, Inc. 


Continental Can Company—Robert §. 
Long, formerly general line sales mana- 
ger of Continental’s Paper Container 
Division, has been appointed New Prod- 
ucts Manager for the Glass and Plastics 
Group and will assist in planning and 
directing a balanced program of new 
product development, making full use of 
research facilities, assistance from sup- 
pliers, and working closely with field 
sales personnel on the development of 
new ideas. The Glass and Plastics Group 
includes the operation of the company’s 
White Cap and Bond Crown, Flexible 
Packaging, Paper Container, and Hazel- 
Atlas Glass divisions. 


ALCOA EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Aluminum Company of America has 
announced a million dollar expansion pro- 
gram at its Richmond, Indiana closure 
plant as a result of the demand for 
Alcoa’s improved two piece aluminum lid 
being extensively used as a cap for baby 
foods. The expansion is the second at the 
Richmond plant within the past year, as 
a result of acceptance for this new cap. 

The aluminum cap is made in two 
pieces. A sealing disc and a band hold 
the top in place, with the disc and band 
moving independently of each other. The 
units do not separate when the cap is re- 
moved from the jar. 

When the outer band is rotated, it lifts 
the aluminum sealing dise from the jar 
without turning it. This makes removal 
easy. By contrast, high vacuum in the 
jar would make a one-piece closure diffi- 
cult to loosen, since it first must be 
broken free from the glass in a sliding 
motion. 

The new cap is applied by the Alcoa 
RO (roll-on) principle, a method of appli- 
cation important because of vacuum re- 
quirements. Caps so applied are tailor- 
made for every jar or bottle, since they 
are placed on the jar without threads. 
Sides are molded to the glass threads by 
rollers in the capping machines, assuring 
a tight seal. The closure offers easy re- 
moval and replacement, with mere twist 
of the wrist. 
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RALPH BUTTERFIELD HEADS 
INDIANA CANNERS 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors held April 23, Ralph N. Butter- 
field, partner in the Eaton Canning Com- 
pany, Eaton, Indiana, was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Canners Association, 
(see cover), succeeding Charles W. 
Cooper, who has resigned for reasons of 
health. 


Mr. Cooper was seriously injured in a 
head-on automobile accident recently, 
and he feels that the problems of recuper- 
ating, and the operating of his business, 
will not permit him to continue in the 
office. Mr. Butterfield has served ICA as 
director and vice president. 


Garnett Fleming, president of the 
Morristown Canning Company, was 
elected vice president to succeed Mr. 
Butterfield. 


Two additions to the Board of Direc- 
tors were made when Robert Fox of the 
Ossian Canning Company, Ossian, was 
elected to replace Mr. Cooper as a direc- 
tor from the Northern District; and G. S. 
Suppiger, Jr., Brooks Foods, Inc., Collins- 
ville, Illinois, was elected to replace 
Robert H. Craig of the Arcadia Canning 
Company as director from the Central 
District. Mr. Craig resigned due to the 
press of business of his other non- 
canning interests. 


eed Arch Payne has been 
‘ elected Assistant 
Vice - President of 
Florasynth Labora- 
tories, Inc., inter- 
nationally known 
manufacturers of 
basic materials for 
the food, drug and 
cosmetic industries 
with executive offices 
in New York City. 
Mr. Payne is a vet- 
eran of over thirty 
years in this field and has been General 
Sales Manager of Florasynth Labora- 
tories since 1947, a position which he will 
retain along with his new duties and 
responsibilities. 


Arch Payne 


BUCK TO HEAD TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM AT CORNELL 


Professor Paul Buck, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Food Technology Course at 
the University of Wisconsin, will become 
head of the Food Technology Program at 
Cornell University on July 1, according 
to an announcement by Dr. A. W. Gibson, 
Director of Resident Instruction at Cor- 
nell. Professor Buck replaces Dr. Edward 
Nebesky, who has resigned effective 
July 1. 


Calls quits—As a result of the fire that 
completely destroyed the Brown Canning 
Company plant at Snow Hill, Maryland, 
last December, the business will not be 
continued. Ralph Brown, after 45 years 
in the business, has retired, and his son, 
Huey, has taken a position with the 
Birds-Eye plant near Pocomoke City, 
Maryland. 


DEATHS 


Gennaro A. Filice, a pioneer in the 
California canning industry, died at his 
winter home in Palm Springs, following 
a short illness. He was 68 years of age. 
He was president of the Filice & Perrelli 
Canning Co. and of the Filper Corp., of 
San Leandro, Calif., manufacturers of 
canning machinery. He was a past direc- 
tor of the National Canners Association, 
a director of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia and a past director of Califor- 
nia Processors and Growers Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife Clara, 
three sons and a daughter. Mr. Felice 
was a native of the Province of Cosenza, 
Italy. 


H. Dorsey Didier, who at one time 


“ operated 12 tomato plants in Kentucky, 


and in recent years owned and operated 
the Buckeye Canning Company, Weston, 
Ohio, passed away on April 20. Funeral 
services were held at Roanoke, Virginia, 
on April 23. 


MADE IN WEST GERMANY 


HAND SUGAR 
REFRACTOMETER 


A small, compact, handy instrument of great accuracy. 


Two models available; one with measuring range of 0—50%, the other 
of 0—85% dry substance (two scales: 0—50% and 50—854). 
Measurements can be carried out by transmitted or reflected light. 
Built-in thermometer 10 — 40° C. 


Illuminating prism easily detached for cleaning. 


Free detailed literature sent on request 


ZEISS, 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 


GUARANTEED 
UNINTERRUPTED 
REPAIR SERVICE 
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FROZEN FOOD PACK 
STATISTICS BULLETINS ISSUED 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers this week issued bulletins 
covering the 1958 packs of frozen fruits 
and vegetables as complied by the Asso- 
ciation. As in former years, the bulletins, 
issued in two parts, Part 1 Fruits, and 
Part 2 Vegetables, show comparative 
statistics for the two previous years, 
while total pack figures are provided as 
far back as 1942. Individual tables show 
packs of the various individual items by 
area and by size of container, and total 
U. S. packs are compiled in a separate 
table in the same manner. 


FROZEN VEGETABLE PACKS 
(Millions of pounds—Figures Rounded) 


1956 1957 1958 

37.7 31.2 24.4 
Beans, Green & Wa 137.7 134.4 156.0 
118.3 80.5 109.7 
Brussels 44.0 33.4 30.4 
51.0 34.2 53.7 
47.2 22.7 33.3 
118.2 112.9 111.0 
20.4 13.7 10.4 
mle ... 4.0 4.1 3.6 
Lima Beans, Baby.............. 68.0 60.7 65.5 
Lima Beans, Fordhook...... 75.6 70.6 60.4 
Mixed Vezetables ...... 42.1 41.5 37.3 
13.1 17.1 15.8 
Peas, Blackeye ............0.000008 6.7 11.6 13.0 
359.7 295.8 251.9 
Pens 24.1 21.0 21.5 
Potato Products 189.7 219.9 269.5 
Pumpkin & Squash............ 24.2 13.2 18.0 
7.4 4.7 4.4 
Spinach ........ 104.5 102.1 97.5 
Succotash .... 12.4 10.0 8.9 
Turnip Gree 10.3 10.9 11.0 
Mise. Vegetables 16.7 20.3 26.1 
1,533.0 1,366.6 1,433.2 


VEGETABLES 


The total 1958 Pack of Vegetables 
amounted to 1,433,244,078 pounds, 4.8 
percent greater than the 1957 pack, and 
second only to the billion and a half 
pound pack of 1956. 


The increase, as compared with last 
year, is accounted for largely by the in- 
crease in the pack of potato products, 
but to no small extent to the increase in 
the pack of green and wax beans, which 
like its canned counterpart, has increased 
substantially in the past several years. 
The pack of potato products has nearly 
quadrupled in the past six years, amount- 
ing to but 71 million pounds in 1953. It 
is interesting to note that potato products 
moved into first place volume-wise, de- 
posing frozen peas, which has _ led 
the pack of frozen vegetables from the 
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very beginning. The pea pack, third 
largest on record, dropped off 14.8 per- 
cent from 1957, and 30 percent from the 
1956 pack, largest on record. There are 
no significant differences in the packs of 
other commodities, except possibly broc- 
coli, which rebounded after a small pack 
in 1957, and Fordhook lima beans, which 
dropped off about 9 percent, while the 
baby lima bean pack increased about the 
same proportion. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND BERRY PACKS 
(Millions of pounds—Figures Rounded) 


1956 1957 1958 

Fruits: 
Apples & Apple-:auce 87.0 69.2 67.4 
Apricots .... 4.6 8.3 6.9 
Cherries, R 88.7 130.6 86.2 
Cherries, Sweet 5.2 4.1 6.1 
Grapes & Pulp.... 14.9 15.5 20.3 
re 45.5 44.5 43.5 
4.0 1.3 3.6 

Berries : 
Blackberries 12.8 19.2 13.6 
Blueberries. ........ 19.6 24.4 16.0 
Boysenberries .... 18.1 13.4 19.7 
Currants ............ 2.5 1.7 1.4 
Cooseberries ...... 3 1.0 
Loganberries _.... 1.4 1.3 1.5 
Raspberries, Blacl: 7.8 15.1 13.1 
Raspberries, Red .. 9.2 30.4 24.5 
Strawberries .......... 312.3 
Strawberries, Whole ........0 76.6 
Strawberries, Sliced ........ 185.0 
Mise. Fruits & Berries........ 60.3 33.0 24.1 
694.3 671.4 610.4 

FRUITS 


The total Fruit Pack, excluding frozen 
citrus concentrate, although the fourth 
largest pack on record, was 9 percent be- 
low the 1957 pack,:and 12 percent below 
the record pack of 1956. The RSP cherry 
pack almost single handedly accounted 
for the sharp drop in the total pack as 
compared with last year, although black- 
berries, blueberries and raspberries, red 
and black, were also responsible. The im- 
portant strawberry pack, about 2 million 
pounds larger than last year, was the 
third largest pack on record for this 
commodity. The pack of grape and pulp, 
up sharly (25 percent) in 1958, continues 
its steady rise. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


CONCENTRATED CITRUS JUICES 
(Thousands of gallons) 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
74,061 75,067 58,631 
2,542 2,949 3,330 
854 1,691 233* 
Grapefruit-Orange 954 597 507 
Lemonade .. 10,388 10,031 15,800* 
Tangerine 619 793 141 
Li d 1,320 684 438 


* Trade estimate only—not verified. 


CONCENTRATED CITRUS JUICES 

Because the 1958-59 pack is not com- 
pleted at this time, the bulletin provides 
figures only up to and including the 1957- 
58 packs. The major pack here, of course, 
is orange concentrate, which as reported 
several months ago, dropped off from 75 
million gallons in the 1956-57 season, to 
58.6 million gallons in 1957-58. Through 
April 11, 1959, the 1958-59 frozen orange 
concentrate pack in Florida amounted to 
36.9 million gallons in saleable containers 
with an additional 12.4 million gallons in 
bulk containers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Volume Business Lacking—Tomato Canners 
Pushing For Sales—Peas In Trouble—Corn 
Very Strong—Beets And Carrots Weaken— 
Good Market Awaits Asparagus — Citrus 
Settles—Fruits Continue Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, April 30, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Distributors, 
brokers and canners are all complaining 
about the continued lack of volume busi- 
ness. Chicago buyers, almost without ex- 
ception, have orders from the top to keep 
inventories low and they are doing just 
that. A policy of this kind produces 
nothing but fill in orders and makes it 
tough for canners to liquidate unsold 
stocks before starting another pack. The 
pea industry has tried hard to get out 
from under but the canners involved 
know the carryover will be heavy regard- 
less of any policy. Acreage has been cut 
sharply here in the Midwest and prices 
are at bargain levels that may never 
again prevail. Current prices must move 
up before the new pack gets under way 
but still the trade have not seen fit to 
cover on peas in any volume. Tomato 
canners are also in trouble as_ local 
bankers are not too happy about the ciir- 
rent situation and will be tough in re- 
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MARKET NEWS 


gards to financing another pack. It is 
quite obvious that a number of local can- 
ners will not be operating on tomatoes 
this year simply because they cannot get 
proper financing or because they are just 
tired of operating without a profit. It’s 
been a tough year. 

‘rom a price standpoint, markets are 
generally unchanged this week. The 
above two major items are still selling 
below cost with little to indicate any up- 
ward trend until the new packs get under 
way. Pressure to sell has led to price 
cutting in certain quarters on cut beans 
and also on beets and carrots. Corn re- 
mains very strong and will stay that way. 
All fruit items continue firm and only 
excellent crop prospects have held prices 
from going even higher. This week found 
Florida citrus canners pushing grapefruit 
juice prices up to a bottom of $2.25 on 
46 oz. indicating the bottom has come and 
gone. 


TOMATOES—Local canners have been 
pushing hard without much success to 
move additional unsold stocks before con- 
tracting for 1959 acreage. In some cases 
this has been a necessity and failure to 
do so will eliminate such canners from 
the 1959 pack. Extra standard 303s have 
sold here as low as $1.40 and 2%s as low 
as $2.25 with sales reported only fair. 
Standard 308s are going at $1.30 with 


rumors now of even lower quotations as 
canners press for sales. Rough competi- 
tion from Eastern and California sources 
has complicated the problem which is 
getting no better. 


PEAS—Below cost selling this past 
season will produce additional casualties 
in the ranks of pea canners and Wiscon- 
sin will start another pack with fewer 
canners participating than did last year. 
It is a market that is hard to quote. 
Fancy 303 ungraded sweet peas have sold 
here as low as $1.15 and fancy three 
sieve Alaskas have gone as low as $1.30 
which indicates the deplorable state of 
the market. It is difficult to understand 
why the trade have not taken advantage 
of these bargains as they should because 
peas cannot be packed at these levels 
and another pack is not too far off. Can- 
ners are obviously not going to offer new 
pack peas at any such prices as there 
wouldn’t be much sense in packing them 
at all if they had to sell at the above 
prices. 


CORN—There is still a little fancy 
whole kernel corn in tens kicking around 
at $9.00 to $9.25 but the quantities in- 
volved wouldn’t fill a hat. Shipments of 
303s are being billed at $1.70 with noth- 
ing offered for sale on the open market. 
Fancy cream style is somewhat more 


plentiful and is currently quoted at $1.60 
for 303s $9.00 for tens. There is nothing 
left in lower grades of extra standard 
whole kernel and only a very limited 
quantity of cream style extra standard at 
$1.40 for 303s and $7.50 to $7.75 for tens. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Fancy 
sliced beets have sold well and not too 
much is left for sale on the open market. 
Prices are holding steady at $1.15 for 
303s and $5.00 to $5.50 for tens. How- 
ever, there are plenty of bargains avail- 
able on other varieties such as diced, cut 
and many sizes fo whole beets. The latter 
item in particular, has been under severe 
pressure and price cutting has been quite 
substantial. Carrots have also been slip- 
ping in price as local canners are faced 
with Texas competition which has caused 
no end of grief. Fancy diced are no 4 
better than $1.00 for 303s and $5.00 for a 
tens with some price shading under these - 
levels. 


ASPARAGUS — Weather conditions 
have not been helping local growing con- 
ditions much to the disgust of Chicago 
buyers as they are anxious to get their 
hands on some new pack fancy cuts and 
tips which are completely sold out at pre- 
sent. Given a break by the weather man, 
Midwest canners should get under way 


1,000-Galion 


DELIGHT” 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MD 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
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Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in ‘copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.*+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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by the middle of May and they will find 
a ready market waiting. California can- 
ners seem to have agreed on a price for 
raw stock as this is written but so far 
no prices have been named on the finished 
product. 


KRAUT—Shipments of kraut into this 
market have been below par the past 
thirty days or so but Wisconsin canners 
have not changed their ideas about what 
kraut is worth. They have enjoyed ex- 
cellent sales until just recently and they 
are apparently in good shape insofar as 
unsold stocks are concerned. Fancy grade 
is strongly held at $5.25 for tens, $1.55 
for 2s and $1.12% for 303s. 


CITRUS—The price cutting is over on 
grapefruit juice and the trade here now 
find they must pay $2.25 for 46 oz. and 
$1.02% for 2s. Prices of $4.25 to $4.35 
on 46 oz. orange and $3.35 for blend re- 
main unchanged but Florida canners in- 
sist such prices do not reflect current 
replacement costs. Concentrators, now in 
full swing, have pushed prices for raw 
stock higher on both grapefruit and 
oranges leaving canners right in the 
middle. A strong market at present. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Prices on all 
West Coast fruits are unchanged this 
week but they still all remain firm. The 
trade here have their eye on the new 
packs and are hoping the excellent crop 
prospects will blossom into reality. The 
first to come will be apricots and sweet 
cherries which seem to be the tightest in 
supply as far as old pack surpluses are 
concerned. Royal Annes and apricots in 
tens are on every buyers want list here 
and they are looking forward to supplies 
from the new pack at prices much lower 
than last sales reported. Other major 
fruit items such as Cling peaches, cock- 
tail and pears all are in good shape with 
stocks of all three in canners hands now 
less than they were a year ago at this 
time. Anyone here with Clings or cock- 
tail in tens to sell could have a heyday as 
the trade have their tongues hanging out 
for further supplies and finding little or 
nothing for sale. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Have Little Effect On Crop Picture— 

Asparagus Canning Picks Up — Spinach 

Moving — Tomato Contracts Unsettled — 
Fruits In Demand. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 30, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Light rains have 
fallen throughout California during the 
week but growers and canners agree that 
these have come too late to make much of 
a change in the crop picture. Canning 
crops are in fair condition with enough 
water in sight in most areas to carry 


growers through the season. Pasture 
lands have been hard hit in some districts 
and range for live stock is at a premium. 
Growers of tomatoes in some districts are 
already pumping water for irrigation, 
adding to production costs, and this is 
serving to hold up prices on_ spot 
holdings. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is getting into full swing but the peak of 
production will not be reached until ship- 
ments to the fresh markets commence to 
drop off. Prices of new pack are expected 
to be very close to those that have been 
prevailing for some time on spot hold- 
ings. Fancy green tipped and white is 
moving at $3.20 for No. 300 Colossal, 
with other size spears at about $3.10. 
All green is moving at $3.50 for Colossal 
and Mammoth, with Large and Medium 
at $3.40 and $3.30. These are about the 
same prices that have prevailed in recent 
months. Export business has been rather 
on the slow side since the first of the 
year. 


SPINACH — Canning of spinach got 
under way rather early in some districts 
and new pack is moving off to distribut- 
ing centers at a brisk rate. Despite the 
lack of rain, crops have made quite a 
good showing generally. Sales of No. 
303 size are reported at $1.40, with 
featured brands slightly higher, and an 
increased call has been noted of late for 
fancy No. 10’s at $5.50. 


TOMATOES—Planting of tomatoes on 
a commercial scale seems to be at an end, 
with the full acreage still an unknown 
factor. Prices to growers have not been 
definitely decided upon in many in- 
stances, with some growers planting 
rather large acreages without contracts. 
Organized growers have been holding out 
for a minimum of $23.75 a ton, but not 
many contracts have been signed on this 
basis. Those that have been signed are 
for tomatoes grown in select districts for 
which a premium is often paid. 


PEACHES—Elberta peaches have been 
moving quite freely of late, with a rather 
heavy call for the higher grades. Some 
canners note an especially marked de- 
mand for first grafe fruit and anticipate 
a very close cleanup before new pack is 
available. Irregular Elbertas are in very 
low supply and stocks on hand seem in 
special demand. Canners note that many 
consumers actually prefer this item to 
the high grade pack. Choice halves are 
moving out of canner hands at $3.00 for 
No. 2%s, while halves irregular sell for 
$2.75, and even more. 


OLIVES—A good movement of canned 
olives is reported but distributors note 
that with twenty-six canners in this 
limited field competition is too keen for 
comfort. Members of the trade suggest 
that there are too many canners, too 
many can sizes and too many prices. 
Much of the business in the canned item 
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is in the Western United States, with 
California by far the largest consumer, 


APRICOTS — Apricots are in marked 
demand in both dried and canned form 
and bookings for new pack of early de- 
livery, subject to approval of price, are 
being made. This is one item in the fruit 
list that is really difficult to locate. Sales 
of strictly fancy apricots have been re- 
ported at $5.00 a dozen for No. 2% 
halves, but most sales of late have been 
at $4.60. Fancy halves in the No. 10 size 


are priced quite generally at $16.00. 


Movement is steady, with indications that 
any carryover into the new season will be 
limited. 


FISH—Some items in canned fish con- 
tinue in very limited supply in this mar- 


ket, with emphasis on anchovies and 
mackerel. Sales of anchovies are reported 
occasionally at $6.00 a case for this item 
in tomato sauce. This is for the item in 
the 5 oz. size, 100 cans to the case. One- 
pound ovals, forty-eight to the case, move 
at $7.50. Pacific mackerel, when avail- 
able, sells at $7.50 for No. 1 talls, with 
Jack mackerel priced at $7.00. 


TUNA — Domestic tuna is in heavy 
supply and some substantial trade dis- 
counts are reported on volume sales and 
for display allowance. Items on which 
discounts are most frequent include No. 
%4, or 9% oz. White Meat chunks, priced 
at $9.20 a case; Light Meat chunks, 
halves, $12.50, and Light Meat chunks, 
three-quarters, $8.75. These are adver- 
tised brands. The tuna tonnage handled 
by California canneries so far this year 
is well above the tonnage handled in the 
two previous years. Tonnage handled 
from January 1 to April 18 this year 
totaled 66,630, against 53,754 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1958 and 53,773 
tons in 1957. 


ACREAGE FOR 
BEETS-CUCUMBERS 


The USDA Crop Reporting Board this 
week announced prospective 1959 acre- 
ages for Beets for Canning and Cucum- 
bers for Pickles as reported as of April 
15. The report includes planted acreages 
for nine vegetables for commercial pro- 
cessing, which is indicated to be 3 percent 
less than last year and 10 percent below 
average. The vegetables for which in- 
tended acreage reports are now available 
usually account for 93 percent of the 
planted acreage of the 10 vegetables for 
processing covered in regular reports to 
the Board. Compared with last year, in- 
creases in planted acreages are: green 
lima beans 1 percent; snap beans 5 per- 
cent; sweet corn 12 percent; and winter 
and early spring spinach 22 percent. De- 
clines are as follows: beets for canning 
10 percent; cabbage for kraut (contract 
acreage only) 4 percent; cucumbers for 
pickles 10 percent; green peas 9 percent; 
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and tomatoes 14 percent. These intended 
acreage estimates are based on reports 
from processors prepared prior to plant- 
ing time. The purpose of the report is to 
assist growers and processors generally 
in making such further changes in their 
plans as may appear advisable. The 
acreage actually planted may turn out to 
be larger or smaller than now indicated 
because of weather conditions, price 
changes, labor supply, financial condition, 
and the effect of this report upon pro- 
cessors’ plans. 

Detailed prospective acreages reported 
to the Board as of April 1 for lima beans, 
snap beans, and sweet corn, appeared in 
the April 20 issue of this publication. 
Those for beets and cucumbers as of 
April 15 are as follows: 


BEETS—The acreage of beets to be 
planted for canning in 1959 is expected 
to be 10 percent less than planted in 1958 
and 21 percent below average. If proces- 
sors present plans are carried out the 
1959 planted acreage will total 14,830 
acres compared with 16,460 planted last 
year and the 10-year average of 18,800 
acres. 


CUCUMBERS—A decrease of 10 per- 
cent from the 1958 plantings of cucum- 
bers for pickles is indicated for 1959. If 
these early season prospects materialize, 
the 1959 acreage of cucumbers for pickles 
will total 113,350 acres. This compares 
with 125,990 acres planted in 1958 and 
the average of 142,400 acres for the pre- 
ceding 10 year period. Abandonment of 
planted acreage has averaged about -7 
percent annually during the past 10 
years. If 113,350 acres are planted this 
year and 7 percent are lost or abandoned, 
there would be approximately 105,400 
acres for harvest. This compares with 
119,060 harvested in 1958 and the average 
of 131,800 acres. 


American’ Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages will sponsor the 1959 Inter- 
national Soft Drink Exposition in Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 16 thru 19. 


STATISTICS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Thousands of cases—Figures Rounded) 


CANNED APRICOTS 
(Thousands of Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


Carryover, June 1.......... 1,222 1,016 620 

‘ac 4,151 4,165 1,862 
5,373 5,181 2,482 
Shipments, 

Jan. 1 to April 1........ n.a. 1,083 485 
Shipments, 

June 1 to April 1........ 3,684 3,866 2,109 
Stocks, April 1................ 1,689 1,315 373 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
(Thousands of Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 


Carryover, June l.......... 415 105 174 

ac 698 969 961 
1,113 1,074 1,135 
Shipments, 

Jan. 1 to April 1........ n.a. 220 220 
Shipments, 

June 1 to April 1........ 863 778 733 
Stocks, APT 250 296 402 


CANNED PEACHES 
(Thousands of Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 


Carryover, June 1.......... 2,239 6,276 3,734 
Pack 27,897 23,877 24,806 
Total Supply 30,136 30,153 28,540 
Shipments, 

Jan.-1 to April 1........ 6,273 5,256 
Shipments, 

June 1 to April 1........ 19,738 21,470 20,807 
Stocks, April 1...........06 10,398 8,683 7,733 


CANNED PEARS 
(Thousands of Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 


Carryover, June 1.......... 1,729 2,662 2,488 
Pack 8,881 8,568 7,883 
10,610 11,230 10,371 
Shipments, 

Jan. 1 to April 1........ n.a, 2,483 2,295 
Shipments, 

June 1 to April 1........ 6,519 7,070 6,948 
Stocks, April 4,091 4,160 3,423 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover, June 1.......... 5,085 4,708 5,449 
Pack to April 1 - 23,412 26,367 26,143 
28,497 31,075 31,593 
Shipments 

during March. ............ 2,232 2,476 2,531 
Shipments, 

July 1 to April 1........ 20,033 21,091 21,314 
Stocks, April 8,464 9,985 10,279 | 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


Carryover, July 1............ 2,362 5,379 2,745 
Pack, Jan. 1 to April 1 771 223 630 
Total Supply to April 1 29,664 24,994 30,252 
Shipments, 

Jan. 1 to April 1........ 7,006 7,004 6,830 
Shipments, 

July 1 to April 1........ 20,371 20,447 19,959 
Stocks, April 1................ 9,293 4,547 10,293 


TOMATO CATSUP 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1............ 2,850 7,180 6,975 
Pack 30,301 24,079 28,364 
Total Supply 33,151 31,260 35,339 
Shipments, 

Jan, 1 to April 1........ 5,716 7,479 7,658 
Shipments, 

July 1 to April 1........ 18,292 18,943 20,273 
Stocks, April 1... 14,859 12,317 15,066 


CANNED CHILI SAUCE 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1............ 460 1,048 965 
Pack 3,292 2,208 2,099 
sotal Supply 3,753 3,256 3,064 
Shipments, 

Jan. 1 to April 1........ 643 699 630 
Shipments, 

July 1 to April 1........ 2,190 1,847 2,083 
Stocks, April 1................ 1,563 1,409 981 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 2,012 9,077 8,471 
Pack 38,017 28,483 32,621 
40,030 37,560 41,092 
Shipments, 

Jan. 1 to April 1........ 8,861 7,423 8,400 
Shipments, 

July 1 to April 1........ 23,217 22,492 23,639 
Stocks, Apri] 1................ 16,813 15,068 17,453 
CANNED PURPLE PLUMS 
(Thousands of Cases—Basis 24/214’s) 

1958-59 
Carryover, June 1 197 
Pack 1,271 
‘Total Supply 1,468 
Shipments, June 1 to April L.....cceccccceeeeeeee 1,037 
Stocks, April 1 431 


CANNED FOOD PACKS 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS 
(Actual Cases) 


1958 1957 
Plums (not purple) ............cccc 52,582 115,865 
Rhubarb 48,972 34,780 


Just Mail a Card 


02 S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. ' 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 : 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


One man 
operation 


Adjustable 
202 - 404 


inclusive. 
Very Gentle 
Portable 


Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


THE CANNING TRADE - May 4, 1959 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 200 : 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small .. 8 30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...............¢ 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
rge 50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts ° Tins 
0. g 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
East 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. .........0 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ......... 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., ORs 97% 
No. 308 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
6.25 
cn Whe Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... TK 10 
No. 10 1.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 3052. 20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 8 sv., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35- Hy 40 
No. 10 
No. 10 6 76.7. 00 
Mip-WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303......2.10-2.75 
1.50-12.50 
No. 10 : 50-9.25 
Ex. 25-1.45 
No. 7. 50-9.00 
Std., Cut, 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1,50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
8.50-8.75 
Ex, “Sta. 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.40-1.50 
50-8.00 
Ex. ‘Std., No. 303 1.35 
o. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............ at | 
No. 10 75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308 ....1. iva 4h 
No. 10 25 
No. 303 : 35 
10 
LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 .......ccesseee 2.50 
‘ No. 10 14.00 
zs Small, No. 303 2.10 
> No. 10 12.25 
Medium, 1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
No. 3.00 
No. 10 12.00 
1.65 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Bud, Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1. 45 
No. 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 OZ... -85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 808 
No. 10 6.00 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 


1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 .00 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No. 303 1.45-1.5 
.-8.25-8.50 
3038 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.75 
No. 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.60 
Mipwest 
W.K.. C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No, 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
No. 1.60-1.70 
No 8.75-9.25 
Ex, Sta, 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fev., No. 303 


PEAS 
East ALASKAS 


Fey. 1 sv., 8 02, 
1 sv., No. 308 .... 


7.75 
Pod Run, 1.10 
0. — 
East 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1 
o. 10 7.25-7.50 
Minpwesr ALASKAS 


80 
1715 


--6.75-7.00 
Min-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. $08.........0 1.50-1.621%4 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7 
1.20-1.25 
No. 
Ungraded, No. 303 . 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Use.. No. 808 1.10-1.17% 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%4....1.55-1. 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 .........0 1.12% 
No. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
4.75-4.95 
SPIN. 


Fey., No. 808 ... 


No. 
No. 1 6 


FOOD PRICE 


No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., No. 303...... 1.22%)-1.42% 
No. 10 5.10-5.60 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & oz 1,05-1.10 
-2.25-2.85 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 7.75-9.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 303 1.17% 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 
Fla., Std., No. 303 1.17%-1 _ 
oO. 
No. 10 6 — 00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
1.85 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 2.25-up 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.30 
2 2.10 
7.25 
2.55-2.65 
No 
Std., No. 
No. 


10 
‘Same. No. 303 
No. 10 


TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 8.75 
Mid- West, 1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
East. Fey., 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%....9.50-10.00 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......00 12.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045. 
1.00 
6.50 
FRUITS 
AVPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —_ 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 3038, Fey. 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
—, 3038 1.25 
7.75 
APPLES 
Sl., 10 9.00 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
Choice, No. 2% 3.80-3.85 
No. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, 60 
No. 10 6.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
13.50-14.00 
No. 10 25 
Choice, No. 5=5.90 
No. 8.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308 2.40 
No. 2% 8.70-8.75 
No. 10 18.80 
Choice, No. 803 2.80 
No. 2% 3.60 
No, 10 18.20 


S 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Bian, Fey., NO. BOB 1.87% 

Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 2.80 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.07% 
No. 2% 1008.05 
No. 10 10.90 

1.97% 

2% 1.2.80 

o. 10 10.40 
1.85-1.90 
2.6714 

10 9.80 

Fey., No. 3.10-3,25 
No. 10 --11.20-11.70 

10.50 

Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 
No. 00 

Choice, No. 
No. 3.60 
No. 12.85 

Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.85 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 10.50 

2.40 
3.05 

10 12.30 
su. “Half No. 
2.90 
Ne 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.80-2,90 
9.75 
No: 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin.... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 1.02% 

46 oz. 2.25 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.75 
46 oz. 4.25-4,35 

— 
12 oz. — 
82 oz. 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 

46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 

46 oz. « 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 — 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1,25 
46 02. 2.35 

1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 33.00-34.00 


oS 19.50-21.00 
27.00-28.00 
15.00-15.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 22.00-23.00 
Pink, Tall. No. £1.00. 
’s 
10.50-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Ovals, 48/1’s ......... 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless.. 
Oil. Key Carton 10.50 
= 4% oz. per doz. 

mbo 7.8 197.15 

6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.1 5-6.50 
Small 5.6 )-5.75 
Broken 4.65.15 


Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Chunks 


Grated 


| 
| 
Ex. Std., No. 808 5001.55 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
4 Sv., No. 808 
4 ev.. No. 306. 86-190 
BV., NO. 10 1.6001 2.50 
3 sv., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. 
3 SV., Noa. 10 028,50 
4 SV., No. 808 2001.25 
BV., NO. B08 25 
4 sv., No. 308 ......... 
TUNA—Per Case 
12400 
9.50 
‘ 


